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Hon. John Kimball 


By H. C. 


On April 13, 1912, Honorable John 
Kimball, “‘the most trusted man in 
Concord,” as the city history well 
styles him, reached the ninety-first 
milestone in his remarkable life. 

It is timely, therefore, for the April 
GRANITE Monruyy to include in its 
series titled above a brief recital of the 
good works and lasting achievements 
in which Mr. Kimball has led the 
state of New Hampshire and its Cap- 
ital City. 

Even imperfectly and incompletely 
told, this story of how unaided indus- 
try, integrity and ability can fill with 
honors and happiness a long life 
should arouse in those who read it 
admiration for, and emulation of its 
subject. 

Mr. Kimball was born in Canter- 
bury, New Hampshire, April 13, 
1821. Three years later his parents 
moved across the Merrimack River 
into Boscawen, and in 1830 to the 
village of Fisherville, now Penacook, 
in the south part of that town. In 
1848, in young manhood, he entered 
upon a citizenship in Concord which 
now has extended continuously over 
more than threescore years. 

Mr. Kimball himself was the care- 
ful compiler of “A Genealogical 
Memoir of the Ascendants and De- 
scendants of Joseph Kimball of Can- 
terbury, N. H.,’”’ which was published 


Pearson 


in handsome typographical form and 
with many portrait illustrations by 
the Republican Press Association of 
Concord in 1885 and which gives a 
great amount of interesting informa- 
tion concerning his ancestors and near 
relatives. 

We learn from it that the family of 
Kimball is from the county of Cum- 
berland, England, and that of the 
many thousands who honorably and 
creditably bear the name in all sec- 
tions of this country most are de- 
scended from Henry and Richard 
Kimball, who sailed from Ipswich in 
old England in April, 1634, and landed 
in due time at Ipswich in New Eng- 
land, Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Richard Kimball’s grandson, Caleb, 
purchased land in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, upon which his son, John, 
settled early in the eighteenth century. 
John’s son, Joseph, removed from 
Exeter to a farm in Canterbury in 
1788. Six years later Joseph’s son, 
John, followed his father inland and 
settled upon the paternal acres in 
Canterbury. 

There on December 27, 1794, was 
born Benjamin Kimball, in the sev- 
enth generation from Richard, the 
founder of the family in America. 
Benjamin married Ruth, daughter of 
David Ames of Canterbury, February 
1, 1820, and to them five children 
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were born, of whom but two lived to 
maturity: John, the subject of this 
sketch, and Hon. Benjamin Ames 
Kimball, president of the Concord 
and Montreal Railroad. 

The elder Benjamin Kimball was a 
man of ability, activity and enter- 
prise, prominent, as were the other 
Kimballs who have been mentioned, 
in the affairs of his time and place. 
His early manhood was spent in 
farming in Canterbury, in Northfield, 
and on High Street, in Boscawen. 

In 1830 he purchased of Hon. Jere- 
miah Mason of Portsmouth, attorney 
for the United States Bank, its lands 
and waterpower at what is now 
Penacook, and moved there, residing 
in the house still standing to the east 
of the famous old Penacook House 
hotel. In the following year he built 
what is known as the lower dam 
across the Contoocook river and put 
in operation the brick grist mill ever 
since in use there. This was the first 
utilization of the water power at those 
falls. 

He was also engaged extensively in 
the lumber business. But his health 
failed, and he died July 21, 1834, 
without having been able to take the 
seat in the legislature to which he had 
been elected in the previous March. 
After forty years of widowhood his 
wife died at the home of her son, John, 
in Concord, on October 22, 1874. 

John Kimball attended in boyhood 
the town schools of Boscawen and in 
one year, 1837, the Concord Academy. 
This was the extent of his education 
under teachers, but throughout his 
long life, by keen and wide observa- 
tion, by the reading of many good 
books, by self-directed study, espe- 
cially in history, he has richly stored 
his mind and trained his faculties; 
and the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was never more worthily be- 
stowed by Dartmouth College than 
upon him in 1882. 

As a speaker and writer Mr. Kim- 
ball is clear, direct and interesting, 
this last quality being particularly in 
evidence through his marvelous mem- 


ory, retaining personal impressions of 
and connection with the great men 
and chief events of almost a century. 
He has long been an active member 
of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. 

At the age of fourteen, in 1835, 
Mr. Kimball worked for Col. Henry 
Gerrish on what is now the Merri- 
mack County farm, six months, at 
$6 per month. The next season he 
worked for his uncle, Jacob Gerrish, 
on the adjoining farm, where the 
Gerrish station now stands, for $7 
per month, carrying home all his earn- 
ings for both seasons to his widowed 
mother, thus demonstrating his indus- 
‘trious habits and his filial devotion. 

At the age of seventeen he was 
apprenticed as a millwright to Will- 
iam Moody Kimball, his father’s 
cousin, and spent four years in 
thoroughly mastering that trade. In 
1842 he rebuilt the grist-mill in the 
“Valley of Industry” at the north 
end of Boscawen Plain and subse- 
quently had a material part in the 
great development of manufactur- 
ing at Suncook, Manchester, Lowell 
and Lawrence. In later years he 
has had much pleasure in visiting 
these scenes of his first endeavors and 
in obtaining testimony as to the last- 
ing qualities of his earliest work, into 
which he put the same qualities of 
honesty, intelligence and thorough- 
ness that have characterized his whole 
life. 

In 1848, the Concord Railroad, 
having completed large shops in the 
city of Concord, called Upon young 
John Kimball to take charge of them; 
which he did with such success that 
in 1850 he was made master mechanic 
of the road, a position which he held 
until 1858, thus having a large part 
in the beginnings of New Hampshire’s 
railroads and writing his name indel- 
ibly upon the records of her trans- 
portation history as he already had 
done in her early industrial life. 

Now began in Mr. Kimball’s career 
a long period of honorable and dis- 
tinguished public service. In 1856 
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he was elected to the common coun- 
cilof the city of Concord and upon 
re-election for a second term in 1857 
was made president of the body. In 
1858 and 1859 he represented Ward 
Five of the city of Concord in the 
lower house of the legislature, being 
made chairman of the committee on 
state prison. 

From 1859 to 1862 Mr. Kimball 
discharged the dual duties of city 
marshal and collector of taxes, the 
former position in particular being 


tion of this responsible office was 
considered by his superiors in Wash- 
ington a model of duty efficiently done. 

In 1870, upon the organization of 
the Merrimack County Savings Bank, 
Mr. Kimball became its treasurer, 
and has ever since been officially con- 
nected with this staunch and success- 
ful financial institution, continuing 
as treasurer until the death of Presi- 
dent Lyman D. Stevens, whom he 
succeeded in that office, which he now 
holds, and always exercising a control- 
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no sinecure in those war time days 
when Concord was full of soldiers on 
their way to the front and feeling was 
running high. 

In 1862 President Lincoln appointed 
Mr. Kimball collector of internal 
revenue for the second New Hamp- 
shire district, made up of the counties 
of Merrimack and Hillsborough. This 
office he held until 1869, when he 
resigned, after having turned over to 
the government almost seven million 
dollars in collections without the error 
of a single penny. His administra- 


ling influence and guiding hand in the 
affairs of the bank. 

Mr. Kimball also has been for many 
years a director in the Mechanicks 
National Bank. A director of the 
Concord Gas Light Company for a’ 
long period, he succeeded the late 
Hon. Nathaniel White in its presi- 
dency and for many years past has 
been its treasurer. In 1880, when 
the Manchester and Keene railroad 
was placed in the hands of the state 
he was appointed by Chief Justice 
Doe one of the trustees. 
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In 1872, 1873, 1874 and 1875 Mr. 
Kimball was mayor of Concord, and 
no one in the long and honorable 
succession of occupants of that office 
has done so much as he for the munic- 
ipality in the way of permanent 
improvements and public utilities. 

Previously, in 1861, he had served 
on a committee which investigated 
the subject of fire protection for the 
city and which made a report result- 
ing in the purchase of the first steam 
fire engine in Concord. And in 1870 
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Soon after his first inauguration 
five out of the seven principal bridges 
in the city were carried away or badly 
damaged by freshets and the work of 
their replacement and repair was 
carried out by him with a thorough- 
ness which put them beyond the 
danger of future floods. Some cav- 
iled then at the cost of these improve- 
ments, but time has abundantly 
vindicated the wisdom of Mayor 
Kimball’s course. 

The sixth and present Federal 
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he had served on another committee 
which considered the important sub- 
ject of an adequate water supply for 
the city and took the first steps 
towards securing Long Pond (now 
Penacook Lake) as the main source 
of such supply. 

In these and other ways and by his 
service in other municipal offices Mr. 
Kimball had gained a knowledge of 
the needs of the city which could not 
be surpassed and which was of great 
advantage to: him and to Concord 
during the important years in which 
he sat in the mayor’s chair. 


bridge across the Merrimack at the 
North End was one of these struc- 
tures and its unimpaired stone foun- 
dation bids fair to outlast even the 
twentieth century. The wrought iron 
bridge across the Contoocook in the 
main thoroughfare of the village of 
Penacook also was replaced during 
his administration, its opening being 
made the occasion for something of 
a celebration. 

Mayor Kimball was at the head of 
the building committee which in 1875 
erected the present central fire station 
on Warren Street, at a cost of $30,000, 
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which, together with the excellent 
water supply, also secured during 
this administration, with Mayor Kim- 
ball as ex officio president of the water 
board, and the efficient organization 
of the fire department, have made the 
record of the city of Concord as to 
losses by flames one of the best in 
the country for cities of its size. 
During these years in which Mr. 
Kimball was superintendent of repairs 
on highways and bridges as well as 
mayor, the streets of the city were 
improved and made modern; the 
beautiful Blossom Hill Cemetery was 
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and was one of the committee first 
named to remodel the structure in 
accordance with the contract Concord 
made at that time. 

After his retirement from the office 
of mayor Mr. Kimball kept right on 
serving the city most usefully. For 
many years he was at the head of the 
water commission. In 1888 he was 
a member of the building committee 
which had charge of the construction 
of the new high school building at 
State and School Streets, now the 
Parker School, and of the new gram- 
mar school building on North Spring 
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doubled in size; new schoolhouses 
were built, including the Penacook 
School, now the oldest in active 
service in the city; the system of 
sewerage was enlarged, and in every 
way Concord was made worthy of 
being the capital city of the state of 
New Hampshire. 

And in this connection it should be 
recorded that not a little credit 
belongs to Mr. Kimball for keeping 
the state capital in Concord. In 
1864, when Manchester made a great 
fight to supplant Concord as the seat 
of state government, Mr. Kimball was 
one of the leaders in the successful 
fight to retain the state house here 


Street, named in his honor the Kim- 
ball School. He was for many years 
moderator of Union school district 
and his interest in all educational 
matters always has been active and 
useful. Two years since he presented 
the city of Concord land for a spacious 
playground at “‘Fosterville,”’ the need © 
of which had long been realized. 

It was not long after his retirement 
from the mayor’s chair before the 
state of New Hampshire began to ask 
service of him. In 1876 he was a 
delegate to the convention to propose 
amendments to the constitution of 
the state and served as the chairman 
of its committee on finance. 
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In May, 1878, he was appointed 
chairman of the commission to erect 
the new state prison building which 
was completed October 28, 1880, 
within the $235,000 appropriation, a 
model structure of its kind and a 
marvel in the value obtained for the 
money expended. 

Mr. Kimball represented the Con- 
cord district in the New Hampshire 
state senate of 1881-2 and was 
honored with the presidency of that 
body, a difficult position which he 
filled to the acceptance of all. 

In polities Mr. Kimball has been a 
Republican from the beginning of 
that party, which he helped to form 
in 1856 and to whose cause and can- 
didates he has given loyal and valua- 
ble support in all the years that have 
followed. For a quarter century, 
1865-1890, he was treasurer of the 
Republican state committee, and his 
advice and counsel have been sought 
and appreciated by many of the 
famous leaders of the party, national 
and state, from Abraham Lincoln 
down. . 

During his later years Mr. Kimball’s 
life has been as distinguished for its 
religious and philanthropic activities 
as was his earlier career in business, 
politics and finance. In 1843 he 
joined the Congregational church 
at Boscawen and ever since has been 
one of the most prominent laymen of 
that denomination in New Hamp- 
shire. For many years he was a 
deacon in the South Congregational 
church of Concord. Upon declining 
further service he was made deacon 
emeritus, which position he still holds. 
As far back as 1860 he was one of the 
building committee which had charge 
of the erection of its present church 
edifice. Seven years later he was one 
of twenty-five associates who raised 
funds for its enlargement and in the 
decades that have followed his purse 
always has been open for the many 
needs of the society and its various 
lines of work. Partial acknowl- 
edgment of its debt to him was made 
by the society in the form of a beau- 
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tiful observance of his ninetieth birth- 
day. 

Another church which has been the 
object of his generosity is that of 
the Penacook Congregationalists, to 
which, because of early associations, 
he and his brother, Hon. Benjamin 
A. Kimball, gave a bell in 1876 in 
memory of their father and to the sup- 
port of which they often have contrib- 
uted in other years. 

For many years he was president 
of the New Hampshire Odd Fellows’ 
Home and now, as for a long time past, 
holds the same position in reference 
to the New Hampshire Centennial 
Home for the Aged. All who are 
acquainted with the history of these 
most worthy Concord institutions 
know how much they owe to Mr. 
Kimball’s igterest and influence. 

Two other state philanthropies 
with which Mr. Kimball has had long 
official connection as treasurer are 
the New Hampshire Bible Society, 
which this year celebrates its cen- 
tennial, and the New Hampshire 
Orphans’ Home at Webster Place, 
Franklin. Here the benevolent inter- 
est of Mr. Kimball is visibly and 
substantially shown by the John 
Kimball Memorial Chapel, one of 
many worthy monuments by which 
his name will live long after him. 
For many years Mr. Kimball has been 
an almost daily caller at the head- 
quarters of the Bible Society on 
School Street in Concord, and the 
present sound condition of the soci- 
ety’s finances, by which it is enabled 
to continue and increase its good 
work, is the result of his wise admin- 
istration of its affairs. 

Mr. Kimball’s most recent bene- 
faction, in which he is associated with 
his brother, Hon. Benjamin A. Kim- 
ball, and Mr. Frank L. Gerrish, is to 
take the form of a handsome colonial 
building on Boscawen Plain to house 
the town records and the town free 
library. This is but one more expres- 
sion of the deep interest which Mr. 
Kimball always has felt in this town 
of his early boyhood and tenderest 
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memories. On the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of the settlement 
of the town, August 16, 1883, he and 
others presented to the town a memo- 
rial stone to mark the site of the first 
meeting house, and in behalf of the 
donors Mr. Kimball made a brief, but 
very interesting historical address of 
presentation. 

He was one of the guarantors for 
the publication in appropriate form 
of the proceedings of this celebration, 
as he previously had been for the 
publication of the History of Bos- 
cawen and Webster, written by their 
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eminent son, the late Charles Carleton 
Coffin. 

The Old Home Week idea appealed 
greatly to Mr. Kimball from the first 
and he has attended and taken part 
in many of the observances of the 
festival in Boscawen and Concord. 
The writer recalls particularly his 
address at Concord’s first and most 
elaborate celebration, in 1899, and 
one some years later, at Boscawen, at 
which Mr. Kimball astonished and 
delighted the assemblage by giving 
from memory, without a slip in names 
or dates, the story of the families 
living in his section of the town 
seventy years before. 

Mr. Kimball’s residence on the 
southeast corner of North State and 
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Warren Streets, in Concord, was 
purchased by him in 1849 and has 
been his home ever since. It was 
originally occupied as a school for 
girls, kept by the Misses Kirkwood, 
who located in Concord in 1833. 
Here Mr. Kimball has a choice library 
and passes the years of his tenth 
decade most happily, the center of an 
affectionate home circle and the object 
of admiration, respect and pride on 
the part of all his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Kimball first married May 27, 
1846, Maria Phillips of Rupert, Vt., 
who died December 22, 1894. Their 
one child was a daughter, Clara Maria, 
who married Augustine R. Ayers of 
Concord. To Mr. and Mrs. Ayers 
seven children were born of whom 
four now survive, two daughters and 
two sons. The elder daughter, 
Ruth, educated at Wellesley and 
Cornell, is a teacher. The second, 
Helen McGregor, is the wife of Dr. 
Robert J. Graves of Concord and the 
mother of two children, so that Mr. 
Kimball has in his near neighborhood 
three generations of his descendants. 
The eldest living son, Augustine H., 
a graduate of Dartmouth and the 
Thayer school, married Bernice 
Celeste Millen of Winona, Minnesota, 
and is now a civil engineer in Alberta, 
Canada, in charge of one of the largest 
irrigation plants in the Dominion, 
whose construction he supervised. 
The younger son, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, ’11, is now pursuing a forestry 
course at Yale University. 

Mr. Kimball married, second, Octo- 
ber 15, 1895, Miss Charlotte Atkin- 
son of Nashua, a member of a leading 
Boscawen family. 

To four generations of Concord 
people the tall, erect form of John 
Kimball, his strong, but kindly face, 
have been familiar and beloved. How 
he has aided and directed the city’s 
progress has been told, in part. How 
much he has done for individuals, the 
extent of his personal and private 
charities, how great the value has 
been of his service to widows and 
orphans in the settlement of estates 
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and the management of trust funds 
cannot be estimated. 

One of the best conceptions of Mr. 
Kimball’s character and tributes to 
his worth has been made by Hon. 
James O. Lyford in his biography of 
one of Mr. Kimball’s contemporaries, 
the late Senator Edward H. Rollins, 
in which the author writes: “‘To no 
one man is the city of Concord more 
indebted for its material advancement 
and internal improvement during the 
first quarter century of its municipal 
existence than to its esteemed citizen, 
Hon. John Kimball. The name is a 
household word in Concord. It con- 
veys a meaning to the present gener- 
ation peculiar to itself. It is the 


name of a man who, springing from 
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the sturdy yeoman and artisan stock, 
has won his way by tireless industry 
unblemished integrity, sterling hon- 
esty and sound good sense to posi- 
tions of responsibility and promi- 
nence. A man of probity, he has the 
confidence of the entire state. Frank 
and outspoken, of clear judgment, 
fearless in the discharge of public or 
private duties, John Kimball is a rep- 
resentative of the highest ideals in 
citizenship. Four times mayor of 
Concord, he gave the city a business 
administration unexcelled in its his- 
tory. He could have been governor 
of the state if he had consented to 
consider the nomination at the hands 
of his party.” 





AT ALEXANDRIA 30 B. C. 
By Frederick Myron Colby 


Past palms and accacias the sea to greet, 
The Nile flows on through the gleaming sand; 
And the hot sun glares on the porticoed street, 
And scorches the ancient, shadowy land. 


The temples are hushed in the mid-day heat, 
The sentinels drowse at the guarded gate; 
And down in the pools where the waters meet 
The ibis stands dreaming in solemn state. 


But hark! on the air sounds music sweet, 
And the hum of voices and din of arms, 

As a royal pageant sweeps down the street.— 
Cleopatra’s own self with her undimmed charms. 


What colors then glowed in the eastern sun! 
What sparkling of jewels bedazzled the eye! 

What a thunder of plaudits her majesty won; 
The shouts of her worshippers rent the sky. 


Great Isis! She sat in her lacquered chair, 
The proudest of all that bejeweled throng; 

To her cinctured waist fell her gem-decked hair 
That rippled and shook to her henchmen’s song. 


From the columned porch where I sat in the shade 
I could catch the flash of her splendid eye; 

Could trace the faint shadows her sandals made 
On her rose-veined feet, as her train passed by. 
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And I, a poor seller of raisins and figs, 
Dared lift my rapt eyes to this haughty queen; 
And she through the crowd of tiaras and wigs 
Met all my bold glances with gracious mien. 


What cared I for Caesar or Antony then, 

At the thought, O Egypt, of what might be? 
I deemed myself the proudest of men 

To be loved, divine Cleopatra, by thee. 


* * * * * 


Up through the courts of her palace grand, 
I followed the tread of her slave girl’s feet. 

Up through the leopards that. crouched on the sand, 
Guarding the door of their sovereign sweet. 


And there she lay on her throne of gold, 
While out on the street the sun glared red; 

And I felt the blood leave my heart so bold, 
For I gazed on the great Cleopatra—dead. 


* * * * * 


Out under the porticoes still I stray, 
Selling dates and figs to the passers by; 

But never the same have I been since that day 
When my luscious figs caught Cleopatra’s eye. 





AN AWAKENING 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


Light of the Day that is dawning, 
Love signals, crowned on the hills. 

Rosy-glow, amber-glow, answer the challenge— 
Bide if he wills. 

Rapture-thrilled, waiting, and drowned in the light, 
I have forgotten the night. 


Voice of the Spring in the valley, 
Love signals, up from the sea. 

Silver-shod, blossomed-crowned, answer the challenge— 
Deathless are ye. 

Heart-chilling, soul-numbing winter has fled, 
Spring rules forever instead. 


Joy-bells, that ring at my casement, 
Love signals, shrined in my soul. 

Throbbing bells, thrilling bells, answer the challenge— 
Long echoes roll 

Bridging the silence with music divine. 
Lo, now, my birthright is mine. 








MISSOURI AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By F. B. 


Missouri is one of the largest and 
richest states in the Union, and has 
long had a conspicuous share in the 
struggles for wealth and for political 
power in the past hundred years. 
Added to the nation by the foresight 
of Jefferson and the diplomacy of 
Monroe,—both following the astute 
plan of Napoleon for weakening the 
naval predominance and the com- 
mercial monopoly of England, Mis- 
souri as a Territory (Upper Missouri) 
soon became the prize of one of the 
first contests between the friends of 
negro slavery in. Congress and the 
nation at large. New Hampshire 
took no doubtful part in that struggle. 
As it came on in 1818-19, and became 
an issue in the beginning of 1820, the 
citizens of New Hampshire, with 
hardly any distinction of party, 
united in opposition to the extension 
of slavery over virgin territory. Vot- 
ing at the annual election of March, 
1820, the Democrats of Portsmouth 
sent that ablest of the Federalist 
lawyers, Jeremiah Mason, to the 
Legislature for the particular service 
which he soon performed. In June 
he was put at the head of a special 
committee of the two houses on the 
Exclusion of Slavery from Missouri; 
reported in favor of such exclusion; 
and wrote this resolve, which the 
two branches almost unanimously 
passed. 


“That in the opinion of the Legislature the 
existence of slavery within the United States 
is a great moral as well as political evil, the 
toleration of which can be justified by neces- 
sity alone; and the further extension ought 
to be prevented.” 


Both parties agreed in this opinion, 
and it represented rather too mildly 
the opposition of Webster, at that 
time, to the institution which 30 
years later, he made violent efforts 
to preserve. 


Sanborn 


In the interval from 1820 to 1860, 
settlers had flocked to the banks of 
the serpentine Missouri River, and 
St. Louis had become a seat of great 
inland commerce. New Hampshire 
sent out several of her most enter- 
prising sons to profit by this commerce 
or to practice the professions there: 
William and James Smith of the 
famous Peterborough family, nephews 
of Judge Smith of Exeter. To 
take charge of a college which the 
beneficence of the Smiths and their 
friends had founded, my good old 
teacher, Joseph Gibson Hoyt of the 
Exeter Academy, to whom I am more 
indebted for the sounder part of my 
education than to any other teacher, 
went to St. Louis in 1859. He did 
not live to feel the whole stress of. 
the Civil War, but his friends and 
family felt it; and his neighbor and 
political associate, Amos Tuck, our 
Rockingham congressman, whose son 
has so liberally commemorated his 
father and friends, afterwards became 
a resident of St. Louis. I found him 
there when I spent a few sad days in 
that city, on the occasion of my 
brother’s death there in 1872, and he 
was kindly helpful to me in those 
melancholy circumstances. 

Long after those days I was visited 
in my house by the river here in ‘Old 
Concord’ (as we call our town to 
distinguish it from the capital of New 
Hampshire, which was named for us), 
by two ladies from Sedalia in Western 
Missouri, whose errand and whose 
family history is the occasion of my 
writing these pages for the Granite 
Monthly. They were the widowed 
daughters of Gen. George Rapin 
Smith, the founder of Sedalia, and one 
of the civilizers of Missouri; and 
their errand was to submit to me the 
material for a memoir of their father, 
with a request that I would edit it. 
I was so occupied with other literary 
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work that I could not undertake it; 
but I gave some labor to the prepa- 
ration and revision of the material, 
and on its completion in 1904, after 
a year or two spent in arranging 
letters, etc., I read it with much satis- 
faction. Being privately printed it 
has had but small circulation in this 
part of the country; but the inter- 
esting descriptions of the primitive 
life of the pioneer settlers, and the 
active share which General Smith 
had in the rescue of his state from the 
hands of Atchison, Jackson, Harney 
and the other disunionists of Mis- 
souri, together with the importance 
of the course thus pursued by Frank 
Blair, Gratz Brown, General Lyon 
and the radical Union men, were 
such that I will communicate passages 
from the book of 400 pages to our 
readers. 

In a recent publication, Mr. Villard 
of the New York Evening Post was 
misguided enough to say that the 
South was never a colonizing section. 
It would have been nearer the fact 
to say that the slaveholding portion 
of our country did little but colonize; 
just as bees do little in the way of 
honey-making except by swarming. 
Negro slavery in the United States 
was of such economic character 
that new territory was constantly 
required on which to employ it. 
While it survived in New Hampshire, 
throughout the eighteenth century, 
it was carried from place to place by 
enterprising traders who picked up 
slaves here and there,—generally, I 
suppose, at the West Indies or in 
Dutch Guiana, with which several 
New Hampshire sea-captains traded, 
—and distributed them at the seaports 
or inland towns of New England. 

Jonathan Longfellow of Hampton 
Falls, whose mother was a grand- 
daughter of Henry Green, one of the 
early provincial judges, was one of 
these enterprising traders, after being 
bred as a miller at the falls which 
give the name to the town. At or 


before his mother’s death in 1741, 
Jonathan took his share of the prop- 
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erty and went trading; he imported 

slaves, and with four of them he paid 

for a large farm in Deerfield, which 
he bought of one Leavitt of Exeter, 
and settled on it with his wife and six 
a Rev. John Scales says of 
im: 


“Capt. Longfellow, an enterprising business 
man, bought and sold slaves, and did not 
give all of them to Leavitt. His sons-in- 
law, Joseph Cilley and Nathaniel Batchelder 
of Deerfield, had some of them after Long- 
fellow removed, first to Rye, and then to 
Nova Scotia and Machias. Some of the 
descendants of these imported slaves live at 
Exeter now, worthy citizens, unmindful of 
their ancestry.” 


At the census of 1790, General 
Cilley, the Revolutionary hero, owned 
four slaves, doubtless of the Long- 
fellow lot; two other Cilleys of Deer- 
field owned three, and two Butlers 
owned one each,—there being eleven 
slaves in all in the little town of Not- 
tingham, including Deerfield. 

George Rapin Smith was the son 
of a Virginian (George Smith, the 
son of Thomas of Powhatan county), 
and was born August 17, 1804; the 
same year he removed to Kentucky 
with his father, a Baptist preacher,— 
was educated chiefly at Georgetown, 
Scott county, and in 1820, at the age 
of 16, inherited property by the 
death of his father. At 23 he mar- 
ried, having previously studied law, 
and been made county sheriff. His 
father-in-law, General Thomson, was 
an active, prosperous man, who had 
fought Tecumseh under General Har- 
rison, and was ready to colonize from 
Kentucky to Missouri in 1833, as he 
had already, like his son-in-law, col- 
onized from Virginia to Kentucky. 
The removal began in October, 1833, 
and here is the account which Mrs. 
Smith, General Smith’s daughter, 
gives of it: 


“Our grandfather, Gen. David Thomson, 
with Grandmother, left their home this year, 
with eight of their children, to make a new 
home in Missouri. Three children had 
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already married,—Manlius, the oldest, re- 
mained behind, practicing law in George- 
town, Kentucky; but Mildred Elvira, the 
next oldest, had married Mr. Lewis Redd 
Major, and they, with four children and a 
large family of negroes, decided to emigrate 
to the new country. Melita Ann, the third 
child, and two little girls also took seats in 
her father’s commodious carriage for the 
long, tedious journey of 700 miles. Besides 
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slaves, of whom there was a large company, 
and the two younger boys were to accompany 
him. 

“Our mother and grandmother, our two 
young girl aunts, my sister and myself, all 
traveled in one large carriage, with a negro 
man, Jackson, driving, and Grandpa on 
horseback to find the roads and judge of the 
crossings. The carriage was a great yellow 
coach, closed all around from air and light, 





Gen. George R. Smith 


ourselves there were two other little girls in 
the party; our aunts, Marion, a lovely child 
of ten, and Melcena, the baby sister of eight,— 
the two youngest children of Gen. Thom- 
son. Mentor Thomson, the second son, with 
his bride, Miss Cora Woolridge of Hopkins- 
ville, did not make the trip when we did, but 
came some months later. Of the three other 
boys, Milton, Morton and Monroe, aged 
19, 17, and 15,—Milton Thomson was 
detailed by his father to take charge of the 


except for the windows in the doors. It sat 
high up on springs, and had folding steps 
by which to ascend into its broad deep- 
cushioned seats. Outside was a driver’s seat, 
high up above the horses, and behind was 
another large seat for an outrider, whose 
duty it was to open gates and attend to the 
family. The whole was drawn by a pair of 
horses, and a saddle-horse ran beside, which 
was used alternately by the ladies to relieve 
the tedium of the journey. In another party 
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went the caravan of covered ox-wagons, con- 
taining the furniture, looms, spinning wheels, 
big and little, tableware, etc.; together with 
the negroes and their families. The company 
comprised 88 persons, of whom 75 were 
slaves. They had intermarried with the 
neighbors’ negroes, and General Thomson, 
being humane, was unwilling to separate 
them, so he had to buy where he could and 
sell where he must. This was no little task, 
but finally it was accomplished, and the 
slave-caravan set out. The negroes, men 
and women, babies and grey-haired grand- 
parents were to follow General Thomson, 
and arrived in Pettis County, Mo., not long 
after the great coach. 

“Our party, after tarrying with relatives 
several weeks in Calloway county, not far 
from Jefferson City, arrived in Pettis on the 
evening of November 12, 1833, and went into 
camp in the Lamine river-bottom, at what is 
now known as Scott’s Ford. From ten in 
the evening until daybreak they witnessed 
the celebrated display of meteors in that year. 
Dear old Peggy, who was cook for grand- 
father in after years, and died in 1898, at 
the age of 77, was then a child of 12; and 
she used to tell us vividly how frightened 
the negroes were at the falling of the stars, 
‘We were in camp by the Lamine river’ 
she said, ‘and we-all thought Judgment done 
come. Could hear the stars falling like hail 
on the tops of the tents. The elements was 
all ablaze. De old folks all prayed, and we 
children hollered. It done lasted for hours, 
and we never thought to ‘see daylight no 
more.’ ”’ 


It was amid a similar shower of 
seeming stars that Emerson, earlier 
in the same autumn, came home from 
Europe across the Atlantic, and sailed 
half the night amid stars, as he after- 
wards described the scene: 


As when a shower of meteors 

Cross the orbit of the earth, 

And, lit by fringent air, blaze near and far; 
Mortals deem the planets bright 

Have slipped their sacred bars, 

And the lone seaman, all the night, 

Sails astonished amid stars. 


In this county of Pettis, which now 
contains 35,000 people and no slaves, 
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there were in 1833 more slaves than 
freemen, for white settlers were few 
and far between. Their cabins were 
mostly built of unhewn logs daubed 
with clay, and till General Thomson 
and his party built, there was no 
house in the region that had window 
glass in it. If the owner had money 
or negroes, he might indulge in the 
luxury of a puncheon floor, that is, 
might halve logs and lay them the 
split side up, side by side on the moist 
ground. Otherwise the bare earth, 
beaten hard, was floor enough. The 
furniture mostly was home-made. 
The bedsteads were made somewhat 
as Homer describes that one fabri- 
cated by Ulysses. They were of the 
‘one-post’ sort, formed by planting a 
single upright post, or a fork, in the 
floor of the room, connecting this with 
the two near walls by poles let into 
the logs of the house-side, and weaving 
a platform of poles or clapboards 
across for the couch. On this was 
thrown a deerskin or two, and such 
bedding as the citizen could afford. 
Clothing was almost all homemade, 
and lucky were the settlers who came, 
as these wealthy Kentuckians did, 
with spinning wheels, looms, warping- 
bars and the other implements of 
weaving,—including the purchased 
spinners and weavers. Society in 
Pettis county was reduced to its 
lowest terms. General Thomson’s 
daughter Marion wrote, years after- 
wards: 


“Our neighbors called arrayed in buckskin 
trousers, and jackets decked with fringes of 
the same. You ask how the ladies were 
dressed? When we arrived I think there 
were just three in the county. When they 
called they wore expensive dresses made of 
calico at 25 cents a yard. By codperation 
alone could the settlers raise their buildings. 
Were a house or stable to be raised, the neigh- 
bors for eight or ten miles up Muddy Creek 
were on hand, each with his gun and dog, 
and a deer or turkey lashed on his back. 
After the raising, a great feast would follow, 
and a long-necked gourd, full of apple or 
peach-brandy would cheer the company. 
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The wolves howled round the cabins at night; 
you could hardly walk a mile without seeing 
a herd of deer; wild turkeys filled the woods, 
and rattlesnakes were in abundance.” 


Booneville, where the mighty hun- 
ter, Daniel Boone, had died a dozen 
years before, was the nearest trading 
town on the Missouri river, 35 miles 
away. There Chester Harding, the 
New England portrait-painter, found 
him a few years before his death, and 
painted him for the State of Kentucky, 
while General Smith was still at Elder 
Stone’s school in Georgetown, Ky. 

General Thomson. was allowed to 
name his settlement Georgetown, and 
it gradually assumed a more civilized 
air, mainly under the stimulus of 
General Smith and his father-in-law. 
When the county courthouse was to 
be built, Smith prevailed on the people 
to build it of brick, and he, with a 

-partner, contracted to make the brick 
and build it, within two years. They 
began it late in 1835, and it was 
accepted and the contractors dis- 
charged from their bond, December 
16, 1837. Mrs. Smith says: 


“To my eyes there was never a prettier 
house. It was square, with a large door in 
the center of each of three sides, and a large 
window on each side of the doors. The north 
side had the two windows, but no door,—the 
space between being occupied by the judge’s 
bench, a platform about four feet high, with 
chairs on it, and terminated at the windows 
with four or five steps. The floor was brick, 
with some benches. A stairway led mag- 
nificently with its balustrade to the second 
story; and as my young feet proudly ascended 
its lofty height, I looked on ‘the assembled 
multitudes with awe and admiration that 
have not come to me since, even in the 
palaces of Europe.” 


Around this temple of justice Gen- 
eral Thomson had planted locust 
trees, and enclosed the whole with a 
neat fence; to which, of course, the 
men who came to the village hitched 
their horses, while they marketed or 
“tended court” or held political 
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meetings in the new public building. 
Mr. Smith’s own cabin was the second 
one built in this Georgetown, in 1835, 
and was of squared logs, with glass 
windows. It contained two rooms, 
each 20 feet square,—a living room 
and a kitchen, each supplied with a 
generous open fireplace, by which, in 
the kitchen, the slaves did the cooking. 
This, says Mrs. Smith: 


‘Was done in heavy cast-iron Dutch ovens, 
in skillets and frying pans. On Johnny-cake 
boards (of wood) delicious cakes were baked 
by simply setting them in front of the open 
fire. In using the portable ovens for baking 
bread, the coals were drawn out on the broad 
stone hearth, and often a blaze of burning 
brush was built on top of the heavy lid. 
Back in the smoke and heat of the chimney 
hung the crane, always ready to do duty with 
the dinner-pot, or for clothes-washing, when 
a big boil was on hand.” 


All the industry of this fast-grow- 
ing community was based on the toil 
of purchased, or bred, or inherited 
slaves. The Virginian ancestors of 
George Smith had regarded slavery 
as an evil, as Washington, Jefferson 
and their famous contemporaries did; 
but the customs of Kentucky sanc- 
tioned the evil, and it outlasted the 
agitating era of the Revolution, and 
was brought into profitable use for 
cotton growing in the Southern region, 
and for slave breeding in the cooler 
States. Cotton did not flourish in 
Kentucky or Missouri, but all the 
rude work of pioneering was adapted 
to slave labor, and laziness and 
vanity soon habituated a new com- 
munity to the evil. Mrs. Smith says: 


“Slavery brought luxury, almost princely 
life to us, even in our cabins, because we were 
exempt from the drudgery of labor, and had 
really nothing to do except to look after the 
social amenities, and to see that the slaves 
were cared for and made to work. Our Eden 
was nursing this serpent, slavery, which was 
whispering a siren song into the ears of pride 
and luxury; but which was to fill our country 
with the blackness of despair. Slavery was 
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conducive to indolence and immorality. The 
preachers were preaching, and the good people 
trying, after their fashion, to bring their 
children up in the way they should go; but 
slavery, tobacco and whiskey were doing their 
demoniacal work; and so it went on. Men 
were intoxicated, murders committed, and 
shadows fell darkly on the brightness of many 
lives. The evil multiplied; God seemed to 
have deserted us. It was against the law to 
educate the negroes; intelligence and slavery 
cannot exist together. The one enforced 
wrong compels the other. But the homes of 


the slaveholders, to the superficial looker-on, 


often seemed happy. The ignorant creatures, 
with no aim in life, could have no ambition. 
The masters were usually humane, and there 
was often real affection between master and 
slave; very often great kindliness. There 
were merciful services from each to the other; 
there was laughter, song and happiness in 
the negro quarters; but it was the happiness 
of ignorance. It was an edifice founded on 
sand, an unnatural condition,—and the viola- 
tion of God’s law brings its own retribution. 
The house was toppling; it had to fall. Our 
young men rapidly fell into debaucheries. 
Our colleges often turned them out from their 
walls dissipated. Our young farmers, not 
having the advantage of free schools, were 
ignorant and immoral. Society was on a 
false basis.” 


This is the testimony of one who 
looked on the society in which she 
grew up with none but friendly eyes; 
and she has stated the case against 
slavery very mildly. Abraham Lin- 
coln would have given a much heavier 
verdict. It was this mode of life 
which produced on the Missouri 
border those ignorant and depraved 
bands that tormented the Free State 
settlers of Kansas, and tinged the 
Civil War in Missouri with so much 
savagery. It was slavery that made 
possible the Lawrence massacre, and 
that created the necessity for the 
Pottawatomie executions. And from 
this caldron of evils the courage and 
intelligence of George Smith came 
forth sound and beneficent, as he had 
been all his days. 

When Benton and the party of 
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Andrew Jackson governed the nation, 
George Smith inclined, with all due 
respect for Jackson, to the party of 
Henry Clay. Col. Richard M. John- 
son, who had been, with the Blair 
family, a leading opponent of Clay in 
Kentucky, but was fond of youngSmith 
in that State, said to him when leaving 
one Georgetown for the other: 


“Now George, when you get to Missouri, 
if you will only turn your coat and get on the 
right side in politics, you may one day be 
Democratic President of the United States.” 


That honor, however, has not yet 
been bestowed on any Missourian. 
George Smith, in the meantime (that 
is, between 1833 and 1863), had gone 
heartily into politics both local and 
national. He had supported Clay 
and Harrison for president against 
Van Buren, and had been appointed 
to office by Tyler, whose disappoint- 
ing administration promoted several 
causes, but did little or nothing for 
Tyler himself. It had given Clay a 
needed rebuff, had exalted Webster 
by the success of his Ashburton 
Treaty, had secured the annexation 
of Texas, and finally set Van Buren 
aside, except as a block in the path 
of Cass, the Democratic candidate to 
be defeated by General Taylor in 
1848. Smith supported Taylor zeal- 
ously in that year, and then began 
to draw nearer to his old Democratic 
antagonist, Benton, as the issue 
became clearer between the Calhoun 
disunionists and the Benton and 
Blair democrats. All this time Smith 
was strengthening himself in wealth, 
in friendliness, in worldly experience, 
and in the cause of civilization. 

Thus when he took up, in the first 
year of Taylor’s administration, the 
project for a through railroad to the 
Pacific, which was Benton’s leading 
measure, General Smith proved to be 
sagacious and influential beyond 
former precedent. He secured the 


location of the new westward road 
through his own and the adjoining 
counties, by guaranteeing subscrip- 
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tions to the road; and as a member of 
the legislature he had a very impor- 
tant share in passing the ‘Omnibus’ 
railroad bill, in December, 1855, 
which assured the building of several 
roads by state grants of money. 
Having thus secured the main point, 
Smith tried to induce the railroad 
authorities to put their station in his 
own Georgetown, which he had seen 
grow up from nothing to a prosperous 
village. They would not yield, and 
he then determined to have a new 
town, three miles south, on Flat 
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we once named a flat-boat for you, and we 
will name the town for Sarah.’”’ Her pet 
name was ‘Sed’; so they called the town 
‘Sedville’. Our father had delightful friends 
at St. Louis, and often Sarah and I would 
accompany him there. Among them was 
Mr. Josiah Dent, who became much inter- 
ested in the new town and itsname. To him 
the ‘ville’ was decidedly objectionable; it 
did not comport with the flourishing city of 
our dreams. He suggested the termination 
‘alia’ in its place; and this so delighted father 
that it was at once accepted. ‘Sedalia’ has 
since been the town’s name.” 














Gen. Smith’s House, in Sedalia, 1900 


Creek, where Sedalia, with its 20,000 
people now is. He bought a few 
hundred acres of prairie land there, 
and in 1858 offered them for sale in 
house and shop lots. They gradually 
sold, and Sedalia has now drained 
away the population of Georgetown. 
which hardly exceeds a hundred by 
the last census. The explanation of 
the town’s name must here be made, 
for not one person in a hundred would 
guess its origin. Mrs. Smith says: 


“The name of the town gave our family 
great pleasure in the selection. Father and 
mother decided to name it for my sister Sarah 
(Mrs. Cotton), laughingly saying to me, “‘Bet, 


By this time and before, the Kansas 
troubles were upon the people of 
Missouri and the country. As early 
as October, 1854, the slaveholders of 
western Missouri began to organize 
secret lodges for the extension of 
slavery into Kansas, from Missouri 
and the South. Akout this time 
General Smith was spending the night 
with a personal and political friend 
in a neighboring town, by whom he 
was told that a secret organization 
was meeting that evening at the 
Court House. He was asked to join 
it, and told he would like it; and he 
went with his friend to the room, and 
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there found some 40 members. A 
Bible was brought forward, and it 
was proposed to give him an oath that 
he would do all in his power to make 
Kansas a slave state. He at once 
refused, and when they began to 
argue with him, he replied, “I am not 
a fit subject for your organization, 
and by your leave I will retire.”’ Six 
months after, April, 1855, he was 
attacked in a newspaper, and asked 
to resign his seat in the legislature, 
to which, among other things he 
replied: 


“At a recent meeting I stated that I was 
born the owner of slaves, and had always 
owned them; that the larger portion of my 
property consisted in slaves; and that it was 
not necessary for me to make long and loud 
professions of my loyalty to the South; that 
I desired to see Kansas a slave state, other- 
wise we would have non-slaveholding states on 
three sides of us, and slave property would 
be almost valueless in Missouri. But this 
consideration, however important pecuniarily, 
was nothing in comparison to the obligations 
under which I was placed. I was then, and 
am now, under an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Con- 
stitution of Missouri. If the object of the 
meeting was to induce bona fide settlers to 
to move into Kansas, then I am as warmly 
in favor of the movement as any gentleman 
here. But if the object is to induce persons 
to go to Kansas merely to vote,—who are 
citizens of Pettis and mean to remain such,— 
then I am opposed to this movement, and 
my advice to every one who hears me is, 
to stay at home and attend to hisown business. 
And I here declare my determination to 
oppose any infraction of the laws of my 
country, by persons residing either in the 
non-slaveholding or in the slave states.” 


This purpose of General Smith was 
adhered to through thick and thin. 
He lost his slaves—beginning in 1857, 
when a singular affair occurred, illus- 
trative both of the state of public 
feeling, and of the sturdy character 
of Smith. One September day, in 
Buchanan’s first year of the Presi- 
dency, a well-dressed lad, Henry 
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Spencer, with a knapsack on his back, 
called at the Smith house in George- 
town, asking for a drink of water. 
He was invited to dine, and told his 
story of running away from school in 
Philadelphia, and from a counting- 
room in Cincinnati. His father was 
consul-general at Paris, and had lost 
patience with his faithless son, threat- 
ening to disown him if he ran away 
again. Henry was invited to visit 
the Smiths until arrangements could 
be made for his returning home; and 
did stay three weeks, riding the horses, 
playing with the children and the 
negroes, and enjoying himself hugely. 
Mrs. Smith goes on: 


“One morning at the end of three weeks, 
while father was in St. Louis, we were sur- 
prised to find Juliet the cook, mother and 
grandmother of all our negroes except Henry, 
crying in the kitchen—“Henry is gone, and 
Harriet is gone and Nancy is gone, and all the 
horses are gone.”” Young Spencer was also 
gone, and our saddles were gone. My mother 
and I went over to the village and told the 
news, and before noon a dozenmen, armed and 
mounted, had gone in search of the fugitives. 
They were found on the western border of Mis- 
souri, and made to retrace their steps, the cap- 
tors, with much self-sacrifice, deciding to wait 
till they got home before they lynched the 
young offender. Hewas made to ride with his 
face to the tail of his horse, which no doubt 
impressed him as simply a novel idea, and 
the whole party were lodged in jail. Father 
reached home the same afternoon, visited 
the jail, and decided that the negroes had 
run off with the boy, not he with them. He 
seemed to think they had as much right to a 
pleasure trip, or to their freedom, as anybody. 

Father joined the boy’s cousin, S. L. 
Clement of Philadelphia, in a petition to the 
governor for pardon; certificates showed 
that he was immature in intellect, and 
deficient in moral principle, and the governor 
granted the pardon the same day, Dec. 17, 
1857. By collusion with the jailer the boy 
was stolen out of jail before day, and sent to 
our house, to await the stage which carried 
him to Jefferson City, on his way home. 
The slaves concerned had all been reared 
from infancy in the family. Two of them 
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had to be sold, to appease the outraged feeling 
of the community; but the elder woman the 
General refused to sell, because she had 
children. It makes my heart sick now to 
think of Henry. We never heard of him 
after he was sold. I hope to meet him in 
heaven, and be forgiven the injustice of 
keeping him in slavery. He must have 
passed into eternity before the war, or he 
would have come to let us hear from him.” 


By this time, indeed, General 
Smith was in full accord with Benton, 
Frank Blair, Gratz Brown, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in favor of emancipation 
in Missouri. The matter is briefly 
mentioned in Newton’s very impor- 
tant volume, ‘‘Lincoln and Herndon”’ 
published last year at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. On page 114 of that book, 
Herndon, Lincoln’s partner, writes to 
Theodore Parker: 


“T had a most entertaining conversation 
yesterday with one of the leading emanci- 
pationists of Missouri, and one of the leading 
Republicans of Illinois. Do not ask who 
they are; this is the substance of it: The 
Missouri Democrat is to open and bloom for 
Republicanism in 1860; the Louisville Journal 
is to follow, and some paper in Virginia is to 
fall into the trail,—all of which is, as it were, 
to happen accidentally. The Democrat is 
simply to suggest, the Journal is to suggest 
still stronger, and at last all are to open wide 
for Republicanism. These two are more 
than ordinary men; the conversation was in 
my office, and was confidential; therefore I 
keep it dark.” 


This conversation was on April 7, 
1857, at Springfield, Ill. In February 
before, Gratz Brown had made an 
emancipation speech in the Missouri 
legislature, and had communicated 
it to Smith and to Blair. The former 
was not then ready to take public 
ground for emancipation, but he 
moved along rapidly in that direction. 

In 1860 he was in the habit of say- 
ing: “If the South brings on civil war, 
they may have my negroes for three 
bits the dozen’; and in February, 
1861, General Smith said in a Union 
speech at Georgetown: 
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“If every man, woman and child in Mis- 
souri should vote for going out of the Union, 
I would vote for staying in; and if every 
state in the Union should go out but Massa- 
chusetts, I would go to Massachusetts, if I 


had to crawl on my hands and knees to get 
there.”’ 


It was prudent to hold back from 
practical emancipation in 1857; but 
that Blair and Brown were working 
in that direction in 1857-58 was 
known to me at the time. I had 
ceased to vote in New Hampshire in 


- 1855, and was living in Massachusetts, 


and helping my friend Samuel Bowles 
edit the Boston Traveller, when he 
took me one day to dine at Parker’s 
in Boston, at what was then called 
the ‘Banks Club.” Present on that 
occasion was Frank Blair, and either 
then or soon after, Gratz Brown, 
editor of the St. Louis Democrat; 
and they were outspoken in favor of 
emancipation in Missouri. My own 
activity in favor of making Kansas a 
free state in the years 1856-57, made 
me familiar with all the plans of the 
time, open or secret; and I was inti- 
mate with Theodore Parker, with 
whom Herndon was in frequent cor- 
respondence. New Hampshire had 
done her share in the Kansas move- 
ment, and several of her citizens had 
found a foothold there. 

When the rebels fired on Fort 
Sumter, General Smith, too old to 
bear arms, was yet most active in 
organizing union regiments in Mis- 
sourl. He had long known General 
Lyon, who drove the rebels out of St. 
Louis, and forced the treasonable 
governor to show his hand for seces- 
sion. Smith stood bravely by the 
most pronounced friends of the Union, 
saw his property exposed to ruin and 
himself to insult; but became one of 
the firmest and wisest of the Radical 
Republicans of Missouri, who in 1864 
abolished slavery by state action, and 
supported Lincoln in all his measures. 
When Johnson succe2ded Lincoln, al- 
though General Smith was then 
a federal officeholder, he stoutly op- 
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posed the renegade President, and 
lived to see the government restored to 
the hands of its sincere friends. 
He died in 1879,—hisproperty restored 
and increased, his city flourishing, and 
himself honored and beloved for 
his sturdy patriotism and his gener- 
ous sentiments. 

When Chancellor Hoyt of the 
Washington University at St. Louis, 
had been there long enough to warrant 
him in doing so, he offered me a posi- 
tion in the teaching force of his college. 
A little earlier I had been offered the 
headship of the Lawrence Academy, 
at Lawrence in Kansas, by the late 
Amos Lawrence, second of the name, 
and father of Bishop Lawrence. This 
is now the State University of Kansas. 
For good reasons I declined both offers 
Such were my political relations that 
I knew my presence in Missouri 
would be an embarassment for my 
old instructor, to whom I wished 
every success in his new field of action. 
As for Kansas, I was ready to do all 
that I could to promote its freedom 
from slavery, but New England 
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seemed to be indicated as my proper 
sphere of exertion. So it happened 
that for the early years of the Civil 
War I should not have been welcomed 
in the great state of Missouri, and 
could have done little to improve its 
political and social condition. 

But in time my good friend, the 
philosopher and educator, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, was chosen as Superintendent 
of Schools at St. Louis, and for nine 
years held that difficult and influential 
place. He became there the center 
of a group of philosophers, German, 
Scotch and American, and estab- 
lished in St. Louis the best philo- 
sophic quarterly Review ever seen in 
America. Combining with the sur- 
vivors of the Transcendentalist party 
in New England, Doctor Harris and 
his friends formed the Concord 
“School of Philosophy,” and for ten 
years maintained lectures of a high 
order at Concord, where Doctor 
Harris came to reside for ten years. 
And there has long been sweet peace 
between Missouri and New Hamp- 
shire. 





FANTASY 


By Laura Garland Carr 


O Fantasy! 


Dear Fantasy! 


How dull this prosy earth would be 
Without the magic of your light 
To make the desert places bright! 


You take from grief and woe their sting, 
O’er poverty your mantle fling, 

You lift the weight of brooding care, 
You make the lowliest dwelling fair. 


By you designs and arts are led, 

By you poetic fires are fed. 

You can grim death from terrors free 
And rob the grave of Mystery. 


You bring to us our heart’s desire, 
You add a glow to friendship’s fire; 
And what would love—the mighty—be 
Without your aid—dear Fantasy? 











TO AN OLD BIBLE 


By Mary Currier Rolofson 


Dear, blessed Book, whose well-worn pages tell 
How thou hast been beloved in days of yore, 

Thou hast performed thy sacred mission well, 
Faithful to all who turned thy pages o’er. 


A lamp to feet that walked in darkened ways, 
To feet that ways of error may have trod; 

A lamp to light for youth life’s wondrous maze, 
And guide them, past all perils, safe to God. 


Ah, would that we thy history could know! 
Perhaps some little child, when thou wast new, 
Bore thee to Sunday School, sedate and slow, 
To learn from thee the Gospel story true. 


Perhaps Some mother at the parting hour, 
When her belovéd went from home, with tears, 
Praying that God would keep him through His power, 
Gave him this book to bless his coming years. 


We may not know; but thou hast been revered, 
Treasured, though not unused, nor laid away, 
Ever with passing years the more endeared 
Till sight grew dim and shining locks were gray. 


“Let not your heart be troubled.”’ Here we see 
Sad eyes have often read. The page is worn. 
A pencil underlines, “‘Come unto Me,”’ 
And marks the blessing for the hearts that mourn. 


A bit of fern and one pale violet 

Lie on the page beside the Shepherd psalm; 
In pastures green they grew, dew-wet, 

Beside still waters, crystal-clear and calm. 


Dear, blessed Book, the hearts that loved thee best 
Will beat no more within their walls of clay; 
Those ransomed souls are entered into rest, 
And thou hast pointed out to them the way. 


Thy work is almost over, thou art old. 

Thou lookest quaint, and strange of type and page; 
But other Books the message thou hast told 

Shall tell to souls of this our later age. 


God’s word thou art, that shall not pass away, 
Nor shall return unto Him void and vain. 

The ends of earth await thee, and the sway 
Of Him whose right it is o’er all to reign. 











REV. CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


Courtesy of the Christian Register. 











REV. CHARLES GORDON AMES, D..D. 


Three men, than whom no others 
have left a deeper impress upon the 
religious life of New England and the 
world at large, were born or reared 
in the state of New Hampshire and 
found the chief field of their life work 
in the city of Boston. These men,— 
all great apostles of liberal Chris- 
tianity were James Freeman Clarke, 
Alonzo Ames Miner and Charles 
Gordon Ames, the first two having 
completed their :labors many years 
since, while the last answered the 
final summons on the fifteenth day 
of the present month. 

Doctor Ames, who succeeded James 
Freeman Clarke as pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples upon the 
personal selection of the latter, al- 
though a native of Dorchester, Mass., 
born October 3, 1828, was left an 
orphan in early infancy, and adopted 
soon after, by the late Maj. Thomas 
Ames of Canterbury in this state, 
where he had his home until fourteen 
years of age, attending the district 
school and laboring at farm employ- 
ment. The district schools of Can- 
terbury in those days, and later, were 
noted for thoroughness of instruction 
. and a high order of scholarship, and 
the stimulus here afforded his nat- 
urally vigorous mind continued in 
full force during his service in the 
Morning Star printing establishment 
at Dover, which he entered as an 
apprentice at the age of fourteen. 
The Morning Star was then, as now, 
the organ of the Free Baptist denom- 
ination, in whose faith he had been 
reared, but out of which he ultimately 
grew into another and broader field 
of religious life. 

Improving all the opportunities for 
study at his command, and directing 
his thought mainly along theological 
lines, he was licensed as a preacher 
at the early age of eighteen years and 
went West, where, in Ohio, he engaged 
in preaching and teaching, meanwhile 
continuing his studies and for a time 


attending an academy. In 1849 he 
was ordained to the ministry, and, 
returning east, was located for a time 
as a preacher in the town of Tam- 
worth. In 1850 he was united in 
marriage with Sarah Jane Daniels of 
Dover, and the following year ac- 
cepted an appointment as a Free Bap- 
tist missionary at St. Anthony, Minn. 

He continued in this field for four 
years, and then became editor of the 
Minnesota Republican, the first paper 
of its kind in that region, and was 
soon after elected registrar of deeds, 
serving two years. Meanwhile he had 
been lead by study and investigation 
to a decided change in his religious 
views, and was granted an honorable 
dismissal from the Free Baptist min- 
istry, though his relations with his 
old associates of that faith ever 
remained most pleasant and kindly. 
He preached at times as an independ- 
ent to large outdoor congregations 
at St. Anthony, and exercised a 
strong influence upon the thought of 
the people. 

Visiting Boston in 1858, he came 
in close contact with the Unitarian 
leaders, with whom he found himself 
in sympathy, and in that fellowship 
he thereafter continued. His first 
charge in that field of labor was over 
a society which he himself organized 
at Bloomington, IIl., in 1859, and over 
which he presided until 1862. Sub- 
sequently he held short pastorates 
at Cincinnati, O., and Albany, N. Y.., 
and in 1865 was sent to California by 
the American Unitarian Association, 
and there spent several years in the 
organization of societies and in gen- 
eral educational work, in San Fran- 
cisco and in different parts of the 
state. In 1872 he became pastor of 
the Unitarian society in Germantown, 
Pa., continuing for five years, till 
1877, when he .assumed editorial 
charge of the Christian Register, the 
Unitarian denominational organ, then 
as now, published in Boston, which 
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position he filled with great ability 
till 1880, when he went to Philadel- 
phia. Here he organized the Spring 
Garden Unitarian society and min- 
istered to the same for eight years, 
when he resigned to assume the 
pastorate of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples in Boston, upon the death of 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, by 
whom he had been selected as _ his 
successor many years previously, and 
in which position he continued his 
labors till the end. His pastorate was 
most successful in all respects, and 
it was largely through his efforts that 
the erection of the society’s elegant 
new house of worship in the Fenway, 
opened for use six years ago, was 
effected. 

Several volumes of his works, some 
of them made up of his best sermons, 
have been given to the public, among 
the titles being ‘George Eliot’s Two 
Marriages,”’ “As Natural as Life,” 
“Sermons of Sunrise,” ‘‘ Five Points 
of Faith,” ‘Living Largely,’ “‘ Hid- 
den Life,’’ ‘‘ Peter and Susan Lesley,” 
“Poems” and “‘A Book of Prayer’; 
while large numbers of his sermons 
have been published in pamphlet 
form. In 1896 Bates College, his 
alma mater, conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Aside from his purely ministerial 
and pastoral work Doctor Ames 
labored earnestly and effectively for 
the elevation and progress of man- 
kind, both with pen and voice. He 
was an ardent supporter of the Union 
cause during the Civil War, and his 
addresses on public affairs, during and 
after the war in various parts of the 
country were heard with splendid 
effect. He was a firm friend of the 
freedman and a faithful supporter of 
Booker Washington in his work for 
their education and improvement. 
The cause of temperance had in him 
an unyielding friend, and he was 
among the earliest and most devoted 
adherents of the woman suffrage 
cause, the promise of whose complete 
success gave him no‘sniall measure of 
satisfaction in his last days. To all 
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measures for the promotion of real 
social service and civic betterment. 
he gave ready and loyal support, and 
he was particularly interested in the 
““New Voters’ League,’’ designed to 
aid the preparation of young men 
for the responsible duties of citizen- 
ship. He was foremost in all charitable 
and reform work, a foe of all forms of 
oppression, broadly democratic in his 
views and habits, and an outspoken 
opponent of continued American 
domination in the Philippines, as 
diametrically opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of our republican 
government. He was a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, 
the Twentieth Century Club, the 
Boston Thursday Evening Club, and 
various other civic and philanthropic 
organizations. His grandest and most 
enduring monument is found in the 
words of the immortal covenant of 
which he was the author, now so 
widely adopted by churches of the 
liberal faith, as follows: “In the free- 
dom of Truth, and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of Man.” 

His home on Chestnut Street, in 
Boston, was the resort of a wide 
circle of friends, where all were cheer- 
fully weleomed—none more so than 
young men seeking guidance in the 
way of truth and right, either in civic 
or religious life. His eightieth birth- 
day anniversary, October 3, 1908, was 
the occasion of a notable gathering at 
the home of the American Unitarian 
Association, on Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, at which not only many repre- 
sentative Unitarians, but prominent 
men of all sects, were in attendance 
to do him honor, among the speakers 
being President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
and others of note. 

His first wife died at Bloomington, 
Ill., in 1861, leaving one son, Charles 
W. Ames, now of St. Paul, Minn. 
June 25, 1863, he married Fanny, 
daughter of Mr. Increase Baker of 
Cincinnati, O., who survives him, 
with two daughters, Alice Vivian, 











Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D. D. 


wife of Thomas G. Winter of Minne- 
apolis, and Edith Theodora, wife of 
Raymond M. Crosby, a Boston artist. 

The last rites over the mortal 
remains of this good friend of man 
and true disciple of the Master, which 
were thereafter conveyed to the 
Forest Hills Crematory for ultimate 
disposition, and the final honors to 
his memory, were observed at noon 
on Thursday, April 18, in the church 
where he had so long ministered, 
which was filled to its capacity by 
friends, members of the society, rep- 
resentative Unitarians and citizens 
generally. 

Various clergymen had part in the 
service. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Abraham M. Ribbany, present pastor; 
scripture reading was by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, and Rev. Charles F. Dole 
of Jamaica Plain, Rev. Reuben Kid- 
ner of Trinity Church, Louis R. Nash 
and the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, all paid brief and eloquent 
tribute to the departed. 

Frank Lynes, the church organist, 
was in charge of the music. The 
regular quartet led the congregation 
in singing “Rise, My Soul, and 
Stretch Thy Wings” and “While 
Thee I Seek, Protecting Power,” and 
the anthem, ‘‘There are Deep Things 
of God,”’ was given by the quartet. 

The honorary pall bearers were 
Rev. George Batchelor, D.D., a suc- 
cessor to Doctor Ames as editor of 
the Christian Register; Rev. William 
Channing Brown, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Society; Ed- 
ward A. Church, one of the oldest 
officers of the society; Rev. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot of the Bulfinch Place 
Church, George H. Ellis, Rev. Roger 
S. Forbes of Dorchester, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of Boston, 
Francis J. Garrison, Rev. Bradley 
Gilman of Canton, Rev. Edward Hale 
of Chestnut Hill, Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens of Fitchburg, Miss Mary L. 
Leggett, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Society, Revere, Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, Edwin D. 
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Mead, Louis R. Nash, Rev. Charles 
EK. Park, Moorfield Storey, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness and Rev. J, Her- 
man Whitmore of Stoneham. 

Perhaps no more fitting tribute to 
the life and character of Doctor Ames 
has yet been penned than that of 
Edwin D. Mead, the well-known 
author and lecturer, son of New 
Hampshire, his friend and co-worker 
in the cause of humanity, appearing 
in the Boston Herald of April 17, as 
follows: 


Rev. Charles G. Ames, whose going from 
us, although at so ripe an age and after so 
long an illness, deeply touches Boston’s heart, 
was a pronounced American. It might be 
said of him as unreservedly as Lowell said 
it of Lincoln, whom Doctor Ames loved so 
profoundly, “nothing of Europe here.” He 
was a most indigenous man and smacked of 
our soil. He was, too, a most national Amer- 
ican, free from every sectionalism and pro- 
vincialism, with sympathies as broad as the 
prairies and purposes as high and white as 
the Sierras. He began his preaching life in 
Ohio; he lived for years in Minnesota; his 
first Unitarian pastorate was in Illinois, and 
there were subsequent chapters in Albany, 
Cincinnati, California and Philadelphia. 

There were thus few parts of the country 
where he was not thoroughly at home. But 
we here remember proudly and lovingly 
today that he was emphatically a New Eng- 
lander, and at the first and at the last belonged 
to Boston. Within the limits of the present 
Boston he was born; on a New Hampshire 
farm in the Merrimack Valley his boyhood was 
spent; while still a very youth we find him 
preaching under the shadow of Chocorua, 
and he goes back to that beautiful region 
in the late summer of his life to play with a 
farm among the hills. The ministry by 
which he will be chiefly remembered is the 
long Boston pastorate. The first quarter of 
the life belonged to New England and the 
last quarter wholly to Boston. 

Following Doctor Hale at an interval of 
but three years, Doctor Ames was the last 
figure in a great Unitarian group. There 
was no other in the: group whose mind had 
in its very texture-more of New England 
transcendentalism. There was no other quite 
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so Emersonian. A hundred of his sermons 
were almost Emerson essays. He had Emer- 
son’s firm and quiet faith, his penetration and 
poetry of nature, his wit and humor and 
sententiousness, his gift for homely illustra- 
tion, his buoyant optimism and his democ- 
racy. He recognized in all, as he himself 
once said, his brothers and sisters; and his 
heart was so full of love that his impulse was 
not simply to shake hands with men, but to 
throw his arms around them. His mind was 
as original and full of surprises as Doctor 
Bartol’s, whose last home was just across 
Chestnut street from Doctor Ames’s own last 
home. But his life was as steady and serene 
it as was surprising. One of his volumes is 
called ‘‘Sermons of Sunrise,” another “As 
Natural as Life,’ another “Living Largely.” 
It was a sunny and a shining life and a large 
life which Boston and the country remember 
so gratefully today. It was a life devoted to 
religion and to the commonwealth. No man 
was more interested in affairs. He was early 
an abolitionist; he had Lincoln at his table 
in Bloomington when he was minister there, 
and when three years ago he reprinted, 
unchanged, fifty years afterward, the sermon 
which he preached in Bloomington when John 
Brown was hanged, we found that he had 
dealt with that critical episode at the height 
of the excitement with the firm judgment of 
the historian as well as the glow and insight 
of the prophet. 

Of his fidelity and courage in the great 
industrial and political issues of these recent 
years it is superfluous to speak, for his ringing 
words are in our ears. He hated our new 
and un-American militarism and imperialism 
with a holy hatred. Politics was to him as 
religious as to the Puritan. When the New 
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Voters’ Festivals were inaugurated a dozen 
years ago at Fanueil Hall, he gave the festival 
the noblest name it ever had, that of “a 
political consecration service’; and from the 
first for as many years as he was able, he was 
always present there to lead the impressive 
gathering of young men in repeating the 
historic old Freeman’s Oath of our Massa- 
chusetts fathers: “‘I do solemnly bind myself 
that I will give my vote and suffrage as I 
shall judge in my own conscience may best 
conduce to the public weal, so help me God.” 

His conspicuous place in those New Voters’ 
Festivals best expresses to many of us who 
remember his impressive words and presence 
there the consecrated spirit which he brought 
into our politics and society. His religious 
spirit is equally well summed up in the simple 
covenant which he prepared for one of his 
own congregations, and whose beauty and 
sufficiency were so instantly recognized by 
thousands that they in their churches have 
made it their covenant too: “In the freedom 
of Truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ we 
unite for the worship of God and the service 
of Man.” It is doubtful whether in all this 
modern time any other covenant for a congre- 
gation of religious men joining together to 
help turn earth into heaven has been created 
so simple, so comprehensive and so satisfying 
as this. A life giving us this memorable 
word alone would have been a life of great 
service. The word was but one flowering 
of the opulent, consecrated and aspiring life 
of Charles G. Ames, a life devoted hopefully 
and believingly from beginning to end to 
what another has called skeptically ‘the 
foolish attempt to make the world over,” 
to the endeavor to establish on earth the 
kingdom of God. 





HOMO INEBRIATUS 
By Bela Chapin 


Oppressed with ills and full of woes 
Behold the sad inebriate goes 
Toward the region of the dead 

With cloud and darkness overspread! 
May God remove the rust and stain, 
And renovate a soul insane. 














THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
PEMBROKE 


By an Occasional Contributor 


In all New Hampshire there is no 
more delightful section of country 
road than the three mile stretch 
of highway known as ‘Pembroke 
Street.”’ Bordered by fertile farms 
and attractive homes on either side, 
and commanding a magnificent view 
of the Merrimack Valley and the 
hills beyond, whether one passes over 
the route on foot, by team, auto- 
mobile or trolley, he cannot fail to 
be charmed by the view, near or 
distant, that meets his vision in any 
direction. The most commanding 
object, on the southerly, more ele- 
vated and most thickly settled por- 
tion of the ‘“‘street,’’ is the Congre- 
gational church edifice, the only 
house of worship in this portion of 
the town, whose tall spire is discerni- 
ble from long distances, and has been 
a prominent landmark for vyears 
beyond the memory of the present 
generation. 

Nearby, to the northward, on the 
same side of the street, stands the 
old town house, built a century ago, 
for town purposes, and also occupied 
as the home of the Pembroke Grange 
since its organization in 1885, while 
a few rods to the southward, is the 
fine new brick Pembroke Academy 
building, occupied by one of the few 
old-time academies of the State, 
enjoying renewed prosperity after 
nearly a century of existence, and 
serving every purpose of a town high 
school, besides attracting pupils from 
abroad. 

Pembroke, like most of our New 
Hampshire towns, was settled by a 
God-fearing, and a humanity loving, 
people, and in the early days of the 
settlement (the town being first 
known as Suncook, and embracing a 
far larger territory than at present) 
a pastor was called, Rev. Aaron 


Whittemore being the first incumbent. 
He was ordained and installed March 
12, 1737, some five years after the 
erection of the first log church in 
which services had been held from 
time to time by such preachers as 
could be employed. 

Mr. Whittemore’s pastorate ex- 
tended over a period of thirty years, 
till his death November 17, 1767, but 
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Congregational Church, Pembroke 


was by no means a season of uninter- 
rupted prosperity, many difficulties 
arising, not the least of which was 
dissension in the ‘‘flock,” a considera- 
ble portion of whom were Presby- 
terians, not in sympathy with the 
Congregational polity, and seeking 
conformity with their own plan of 
church government and worship—so 
much so that they ultimately set up 
a church of their own, and maintained 
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separate worship for a number of 
years, though the same was ultimately 
abandoned, and the two churches 
united. 

Rev. Jacob Emery, was the next 
pastor, being installed, August 3, 1768, 
continuing until his dismissal, March 
23, 1775. There was no settled pas- 
tor for the next five years, but in 
March, 1780, the Rev. Zaccheus Colby 
was settled and continued in the 
pastorate for twenty-three years, till 
May 11, 1803, when he was dismissed. 





Rev. Thomas W. Harwood 


The pastorate again remained vacant, 
until the settlement of Rev. Abraham 
Burnham, a native of Dunbarton 
and a graduate of Dartmouth, of the 
class of 1804, who was ordained and 
installed, March 2, 1808, the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists hav- 
ing united and formed a new church, 
the preceding year. 

The pastorate of Mr. Burnham, 
who was a learned and able man, con- 
spicuous in the community and the 
state, and who received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from his alma mater, 
was a long and remarkable one, con- 
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tinuing until his dismissal at his own 
request, November 20, 1850, when 
his successor, Rev. John H. Merrill, 
was also installed. During Doctor 
Burnham’s miaistry 303 members 
were added to the church on confes- 
sion and 120 by letter. The record 
also adds that during the same time 
he baptized 654 persons, officiated 
at 650 funerals and solemnized 604 
marriages. 

Following Mr. Merrill, who served 
three years, a brief pastorate was 
held by Rev. Robert Crossett, who 
was followed for eight years by Rev. 
Lewis Goodrich. Brief pastorates 
were successively held by Revs. N. F. 
Carter, Benjamin Merrill, Lyman 
White, Edward P. Stone, Cyrus M. 
Perry, Cassander C. Sampson, Frank- 
lin P. Wood, Arthur N. Ward and 
Edward P. Tenney. Rev. Paul 
E. Bourne, served about a dozen 
years, from 1893, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. E. J. Riggs now of 
Meredith, and he in March 1909, by 
the present pastor, Rev. Thomas W. 
Harwood. 

There had been several church 
edifices in town, following the first 
rude structure of logs, built in 1733. 
One on the site of the present building 
was erected in 1804. The present 
church was erected in 1836, at a cost 
of about $3,500 and remodeled and 
improved in 1871 at an expense of 
$1,750. Since then other improve- 
ments have been made, including 
reseating and a steel ceiling, so that 
now it is in excellent condition, with 
a pleasant vestry and supper room 
attached. 

The church has prospered greatly 
under the present pastorate, fifteen 
members being added at Easter last 
year and eighteen this year. There is 
a thriving Sunday School in connec- 
tion, a prosperous Christian Endeavor 
Society and the banner ‘Junior’ 
society of the county. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle works earnestly and 
harmoniously, giving suppers and 
entertainments that are largely pat- 
ronized, and effectively promoting 
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the social welfare of the society and 
community. 

The present pastor, Rev. Thomas 
W. Harwood, is a native of England, 
the son of a Methodist clergyman, 
educated at the famous Kingswood 
school, founded by John Wesley. 
He came to this country in 1895, and 
pursued a theological course at the 
Bangor (Me.) Seminary, graduating 
in 1898. He held short pastorates 
successively at Garland, Me., Lou- 
don, N. H., Fairview, Kans., and 
Bakersfield, Vt., coming from the 
latter to Pembroke, where he has won 
the fullest confidence of his people 
and the esteem of the community at 
large, by his faithful service as a 
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pastor and his deep interest in all 
that pertains to the public welfare. 
He married, in 1899, Miss Nellie 
Sawyer of Garland, Me., and they 
have four children, two boys and two 
girls, with whom they occupy the 
society’s pleasant parsonage, a short 
distance from the church on the oppo- 
site side of the street. 

It may be added that the church 
in Pembroke, maintains the most 
harmonious relations with the Grange, 
of which the pastor is also a member, 
and that these, with the Academy, 
constitute a trinity of forces working 
together for the uplift of the people in 
intellectual, moral and spiritual life. 





THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


Old and worn, the rain and wind 
Have left many a scar and seam, 

It here is marked and there is lined, 
Till we are lost in midday dream. 


The door stone, which no chisel wrought, 
Bears impress of a softer mold, 

But those who once its threshold sought 
Have long since found a broader fold. 


Again I see the quaint old room, 
Its darkened walls and sanded floor, 
Where spinning-wheel and household loom 
Lent music in the days of yore, 


A ruddy fire, its glowing heat 
Lights hands that point to twilight hour, 
Lights windows, ’gainst which snow and sleet 
Are drifting, while the storm-clouds lower. 


Beside the fire a couple sit, 

Whose hearts have ever beat in rhyme; 
Watching the embers fall and flit, 

Read stories of the olden time, 


Till hearts grow young and faces beam, 
Glasses and cane are dropped aside; 

The passing years seem but a dream, 
They live again a groom and bride. 


Their ashes rest ’neath lowly mounds, 
Where wild flowers mid the grasses grow, 
Where winter in its yearly rounds 
Builds monuments of crystal snow. 
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WALTER BURLEIGH 


Walter Burleigh, a leading citizen of Frank- 
lin, and one of the best known men in Merri- 
mack County, died at his home in that city, 
February 24, 1912. 

He was a son of the late Henry and Eliza 
(Gregg) Burleigh, born on the old Burleigh 
farm, on the river, September 12, 1831, the 
late Wallace Burleigh, who died last year, 
being his twin brother. 

In early life he engaged in the wood and 
coal business, but in 1856 went into trade in 
the dry goods and grocery line, in which his 
brother the late Rufus G. Burleigh was, later, 
associated with him. The brothers built the 
first brick block in Franklin Falls. 

Mr. Burleigh was postmaster of Franklin 
twelve years, from 1874. He served in the 
legislature in 1863 and 1864. He was for some 
time a member of the board of education and 
superintended the construction of the Frank- 
lin High School building. In 1898, he was 
chosen one of the Commissioners of Merrimack 
County. 

He is survived by a son, Walter E. Burleigh, 
now in the service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and a daughter Miss Mary 
Burleigh of Franklin. 


DR. JOHN W. PARSONS 


John W. Parsons, M. D., long a prominent 
physician of Portsmouth, died at his home in 
that city February 28, 1912. 

He was a son of the late Col. Thomas J. 
and Eliza (Brown) Parsons, of Rye, born 
August 1, 1841. His father was adjutant of 
the 35th regiment in the old New Hampshire 
militia and Lieutenant Colonel of the Ist 
regiment in 1836, being, also, an aide-de-camp 
of Geo. Isaac Hill. 

Doctor Parsons studied medicine with the 
late Dr. Levi G. Hill of Dover, and, later, 
graduated from the Harvard Medical School. 
He served as assistant-surgeon in the 24th 
Massachusetts Volunteers in the Civil War, 
and then settled in Portsmouth in the practice 
of his profession, which he had followed suc- 
cessfully for half a century. He was president 
of the bere of trustees of the Chase Home 
for Children in Portsmouth, a trustee of the 
Hospital and of the Portsmouth Atheneum. 
He was a Democrat in politics, a member of 
Storer Post, G. A. R., and of St. John’s 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 


WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


William Calvin Harris, a life long resident 
and the oldest man in the town of Windham, 
born December 14, 1822, died in the home of 
his birth March 7, 1912. 

He was the eleventh and last surviving 
child of the Rev. Samuel and Ruth (Pratt) 


Harris. He was educated in public and pri- 
vate schools, taught, himself, for several 
years, but finally devoted himself to agricul- 
ture on the home farm, which he inherited, 
from his father, by whom it had been cleared, 
and who was the town minister from 1805 to 
1826. He was active and prominent in town 
affairs, serving ten years on the school board, 
four years as town clerk, six years as treasurer, 
ten years as moderator, chairman of the board 
of selectmen two years, supervisor four years, 
and representative in the legislature in 1865. 
He was a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church of Windham, and had been one of its 
ruling elders and deacons since 1878. Hewas 
also superintendent of the Sunday school from 
1878 to 1888 inclusive. In 1897, he was 
a delegate to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 

June 22, 1853, he married Philena Heald 
Dinsmoor, daughter of Dea. Samuel Dins- 
moor of Auburn, who survives him, with one 
son, William S. Harris who lives at the home 
place, and one daughter, Ella, wife of J. W. 
M. Worledge also of Windham. 


ARTHUR E. POOLE 


Arthur E. Poole of Jaffrey, prominent in 
the Grange and agricultural life, and a lead- 
ing citizen of the town, died of pneumonia at 
his home in that town, March 23, 1912. 

He was a son of Joel H. Poole, a well known 
Grand Army man, with whom he was asso- 
ciated in the proprietorship of the famous 
summer resort known as “The Ark.” He 
was a Past Master of Jaffrey Grange, Past 
Noble Grand of Monadnock Lodge, 1.0.0. F., 
of East Jaffrey, and a member of the Masonic 
lodge at Peterborough and Commandery at 
Keene. He is survived by a wife, and his 
parents. 


DR. JULIA COGSWELL CLARKE 


Julia Cogswell Clarke, a native of Manches- 
ter, daughter of the late Attorney General 
William C. Clarke and Anna Maria Greeley, 
a long time teacher, and later successful 
practitioner of osteopathy, died at her home, 
14 Eggleston St., Jamaica Plain, Mass., April 
14, 1912. 

She was born September 14, 1844, and 
educated in the Manchester schools. She 
was a student of rare attainments, and was for 
some twenty yearsan assistant in the Chauncey 
Hall School, Boston. She was also for a time 
an instructor in a school for the blind in 
London. She was interested in literary work, 
and was a member and secretary of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. She was the 
owner of a fine estate in Gilmanton, which she 
occupied as a summer home. She was a 
member of the Massachusetts Cremation 
Society, which took charge of the remains 
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after the funeral service which was holden 
at the residence of Dr. Edith Cave, 22 Cypress 
Place, Brookline. She J<ft no relatives nearer 
than a nephew and several cousins, two of the 
latter being Col. Arthur E. and William C. 
Clark of Manchester. 


GEORGE 8. SHUTE 


George Smith Shute, a well known citizen 
of Exeter and a native of that town, died at 
his home there, April 7, 1912. 

He was the son of Henry and Eliza Rowe 
(Smith) Shute, born March 2, 1827, and 
graduated from Phillips Academy which he 
entered in 1838, being a classmate of Hon. 
Joseph B. Walker of Concord. He was for 
some time associated with his father in the 
lumber business, but, later, served about 
twenty years as a clerk in the Boston Custom 
House, having his home for some time in 
Reading, Mass. He left the Custom House 
in 1889, and resided thereafter in Exeter, 
where he was a prominent figure in the social 
life of the place. He was a writer of fine verse 
and a brilliant raconteur. Among the 
seven children he leaves is Judge Henry A. 
Shute of Exeter, the well known humorous 
writer. 


PROF. CHARLES H. CHANDLER 


Charles Henry Chandler, of New Ipswich, 
a noted teacher and long time professor in 
Ripon College, Wisconsin, died suddenly at 
the home of a friend in Leominster, Mass., 
March 2, 1912. 

He was the son of James and Nancy (White) 
Chandler, born in New Ipswich October 25, 
1840, and graduated from Dartmouth, as 
valedictorian of his class, in 1868. He taught 
in this state, Vermont and Ohio for several 
years before going to Wisconsin, where he 
continued for a quarter of a century, returning 
to his childhood home a few years since to care 
for an invalid sister, who died last year. 
Meanwhile he had long been engaged in the 
preparation of a history of New Ipswich, which 
work he expected to complete in another 
year. He wasa Carnegie pensioner, being one 
of the first enrolled upon the list. 

Professor Chandler married at Fitchburg, 
Mass., August 17, 1868, Miss Eliza Francena 
Dwinnell, who died at Ripon, Wis., October 
28, 1894. Of his immediate family, a son and 
daughter survive. 


CAPT. JAMES M. DURELL 


Capt. James McDaniel Durell, a native of 
Newmarket, died at Hyde Park, Mass., 
Thursday, March 14, 1912. 

Captain Durell was the son of Newman and 
Sally B. Durell, born June 2, 1832. He 
attended the Newmarket schools, and at an 
early age went to Boston and entered the 
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employ of a wholesale dry goods house, 

oming eventually a travelling salesman, 
in which avocation his life was spent, with the 
exception of the years of the Civil War in 
which he was engaged in the Union service 
going home to Newmarket to aid in raising 
troops and being commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant in the Thirteenth N. H. Regiment, 
September 27, 1862. He served with dis- 
tinction, being promoted to captain of Com- 
pany C, July 15, 1864, and honorably dis- 
charged June 21, 1865, having participated 
in eleven battles and been wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg and Cold Harbor. He served for 
a time on the staff of Gen. C. K. Graham and 
was acting assistant adjutant-general of the 
Naval Brigade at Portsmouth, Va. 

He had resided at Hyde Park for the last 
forty-two years, where he was a member of 
Hyde Park Lodge, A. F. & A. M. of Neponset 
Council, and of Timothy Ingraham Post, 
G. A. R. 

He married Miss Bathsheba T. Hovey, 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Solomon 
Hovey, of Hyde Park, and his widow, three 
sons and two daughters survive him. The 
children are Captain-Edward H. Durell, U.S. 
N., now stationed at Annapolis; Mrs. Sumner 
L. Osborne, Mrs. M. D. Alexander, Louis F. 
and Wallace D. Durell. 


REV. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PERKINS 


Rev. Benjamin Franklin Perkins died at 
his home in Hampton, February 29, 1912, 
He was the oldest son of Deacon James Per- 
kins, and was a lineal descendant of Abraham 
Perkins, who was one of the first settlers of 
Hampton. 

He was born in Hampton February 22, 
1834, and was educated in the schools of his 
native town and at Dartmouth College, 
graduating in the class of ’59. He entered 
Andover Theological Seminary and was grad- 
uated in 1864, remaining at the institution 
another year, however, for post graduate 
study. He was ordained to the ministry 
November 22, 1865, and the same day was 
married to Anna Farrar Abbott, daughter of 
the Rev. Sereno Abbott. Immediately after 
marriage they went to Missouri, where he 
engaged in home missionary work for several 
years. 

Returning East in 1869, he preached in 
Kingston, Mass., Stowe, Vt., and then went 
West again for three years. But he felt the 
call of New England and came back to serve 
churches with acceptance and success for 
15 years more, coming to Hampton to reside 
in 1901. His last work was with the Chris- 
tian church in North Hampton, which he 
supplied for two years, preaching for the 
last time Sunday, December 3, 1911. 

He leaves a widow and five children, two 
brothers and three sisters. 








EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Interest in the contest between the adher- 
ents of President Taft and the followers of 
Governor Bass, supporting the candidacy of 
Ex-President Roosevelt, has overshadowed 
everything else in the political world in this 
state during thé past month. The fight has 
been the most earnest and determined that 
has ever been witnessed in an issue of this 
kind, and has been characterized by a spirit 
of bitterness seldom if ever equalled. Vitu- 
= and abuse of the most flagrant order 

ave been freely indulged in, and the charges 
of trickery and the improper use of money 
freely made. The outcome is a substantial 
victory for the friends of the President, who 
will elect eight delegates, without doubt, in 
the State and district conventions now close 
at hand; yet it appears that the majority of 
the popular vote, taking the State together, is 
not so large relatively as is the proportion of 
delegates to the several conventions. The 
Democratic State Committee concluded not 
to provide for a primary preference vote, 
not contemplated by law, feeling that its 
effect would be mainly to engender bitterness 
in the party ranks without any beneficial 
result, and the delegates to the Democratic 
State and district conventions, to be holden 
in Concord May 14, will be chosen by the old 
caucus method, and the general expectation 
is that the delegation to the Baltimore con- 
vention will go uninstructed, as is usually the 
case with delegations from this State to 
Democratic national conventions. There are 
no reliable indications as yet, as to what the 
general sentiment of the Democratic voters 
of the State may be regarding the presidential 
nomination. Both Wilson and Clark have 
strong adherents in the State, and the two 
are undoubtedly preferred by more voters 
than all others, but no bitterness has de- 
veloped as yet, between their respective 
adherents. 


Now that the pre-convention presidential 
campaign in the State is practically ended, 
public attention is likely to be diverted in 
other directions, and the work of the coming 
constitutional convention, now near at hand, 
is likely to receive some attention. Up to 
this time little thought has been given to 
proposed amendments, and the organization 
of the convention itself has been little dis- 
cussed. Replies from delegates-elect to in- 
quiries sent out from the Woman Suffrage 
headquarters indicate a proportion of more 
than two to one, thus far, in favor of the 
submission of an equal suffrage amendment 
to the people, though delegates favorably 
replying are by no means thereby committed 


to personal support of the amendment at 
the polls. It is noted that in many of the 
Granges of the State discussion of pro- 
posed amendments is now being had, but 
the trend of public sentiment in any direction 
is not yet manifest. 


A circular has been issued announcing the 
spring meeting of the State Board of Trade 
to be held upon invitation of the Exeter 
Board, in that town, on Tuesday, May 7. 
Mr. 8. Perey Hooker, the newly appointed 
State Superintendent of Highways will be 
present and speak upon “Road Making and 
Maintenance.” As the subject is one of 
particular interest at this season of the year, 
and the superintendent is a new man in the 
State, it would seem that a large attendance 
especially from the southeastern section of 
the State, may be expected. Another sub- 
ject of special interest in that section, will 
also be discussed, viz.: The proposed agri- 
cultural fair to come off in August at Rocking- 
ham Park, Salem. This will be presented 
by Ex-Mayor Reed of Manchester, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce in that city, 
and president of the fair association. 


Regardless of the contest for ascendency 
between the Republican party factions, which 
has commanded general public interest, the 
Equal Suffrage Associations have been push- 
ing their campaign right along, and have held 
many meetings in different sections of the 
State. The next large meeting will be held 
on Thursday evening, May 9, in the Univer- 
salist church at Concord, with Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin of Sudbury, Mass., as the principal 
speaker. 


The attention of Granite MontuHty sub- 
scribers in arrears, is called to the dates on 
their respective address labels, showing the 
extent of their arrearages, with the hope that 
they will take prompt measures to have the 
same carried forward in advance. 


Wanted, at this office, a copy of the GRAN- 
1r—E Montuty for September, 1894—Vol. 17, 
No. 3; also copies of Nos. 9 and 10—Sep- 
tember and October—Vol. 13, 1890. Any 


one who can forward either or all of the 
desired numbers will be liberally compen- 
sated for so doing. 

















HON. ALBERT O. BROWN 











